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EQUALITY OF MALE AND FEMALE ATTENDANCE OF 
FRIENDS’ MEETINGS.—A RELIGION FOR MEN.— 
NUMBERS NOT AN INDEX OF TRUTH OR SPIRITUAL- 
ITY.—TRUE INCREASE TO BE WON BY THE SPIRIT 
AND THE SPIRITUAL.—THE NEEDED BAPTISM. 


THE largest Monthly Meeting of Friends in 
Philadelphia reports, in regard to its numbers, 
an “equality of the sexes,” its membership 
consisting of 371 males and 371 females ; an 
increase of 13 members above losses in the 
past year. 

The attendance at meetings for Divine wor- 
ship,—as in Friend’s meetings generally,—was 
remarked on as being more nearly equal than 
appears in other denominations. That a larger 

proportion of men attend Friends’ meetings 
) than are observable in those of others, was 

attributed to the fact that our worship con- 
sisting in realities rather than in symbolism, 
commends itself more directly to the masculine 
mind. A passage in “Quaker Strongholds” 
having afterwards been instanced on this line, 
; we find its language as follows: 


We see by the experience of Roman Catholic 
countries how inevitably the spread of priestly in- 
fluence amongst devout women is accompanied by 

} the utter alienation of thinking men from religion 
itself. I fear that a tendency of the same kind is 
visible in England now. What is the proportion of 
men and women to be seen in the congregations of 
London churches? Is it not obvious even to our 
outward senses that there is something in modern 
Christianity which the masculine mind rejects? 
We have, indeed, abundant proof in the literature 
of our day that this is the case. Are we driven to 
conclude that it is the essence of the religion of 
Jesus Christ which is rejected by masculine thought; 
or does the stumbling-block lie in human additions 
to the teaching of Christ himself? 

I cannot doubt, and I believe few of the worthiest 
representatives of masculine thought would deny, 
that his own teaching, as we have it in the gospels, 
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alone, or almost alone, have boldly taken their 
stand as all-sufficient. 
Christianity we can appeal with boldness to the 
witness in every human heart; and I venture to say 
that it is not a religion for women and children 
only, but one which appeals to and fortifies the 
best instincts of manly independence. 


writer’s observation “that there is not any 
habitual preponderance of women in Friends’ 
meetings.” 


the New York Independent has lately given the 
net gain of the Baptists for the year in this 
country as 89,201; of the Roman Catholics as 
52,123; and of the Lutherans as 40,226. These 
three bodies which have made the greatest 
gains during the year have lately been pro- 
nounced “ those which make most of the ezter- 
nal features and practices in religion.” Ina 
general way, as religious systems ordinarily 
run, large numbers and externality go together. 
Popularity and spirituality appear at opposite 
poles. But while the higher spirituality pre- 
supposes the smaller body of adherents, we 
cannot equally say on the other hand that the 
smallness of the body is a sure indication of 
high spirituality. Unspiritual causes can re- 
duce a church, and unspiritual methods may 
augment its members. 





is eternal truth; as secure against every storm of 
doubt and revolt as the sun in heaven is secure 
against the whirlwind. The Christianity of Jesus 
Christ himself is the Christianity upon which Friends | mindedness to make spirituality unpopular, or 
































In preaching this essential 


Some statistics are added to confirm the 


Speaking of statistics, we are reminded that 


We would not, however, impeach the spirit- 
uality of much of the doctrine and much of 
the membership of the denominations named,— 


from the Baptists down. But in proportion as 
an external banner, tinged with a religious mys- 


tery, is held out as a distinctive rallying point 
in proselytism, there is naturally a flocking 
that way. 

Quakerism, on the contrary, means inward- 
ness and spirituality. It means worshippers 
in the inner temple and not of the outer court. 
It means few chosen rather than the many 
called. But the many called unto Spirit and 
Truth rather than to symbol and surface are 
not chosen, because they do not choose it. The 
world will love its own. Accordingly large 
numbers or large gains have almost come to 
be significant of a stopping somewhere short 
of a religion of the Spirit. But a spiritual 
and cross-bearing Christianity should not be 
considered as at fault because not popular. 


The Holy Spirit is no wise in error because so 
It is men that 


little submitted to among men. 
are in error, while “the Spirit is Truth.” 


On the other hand, it is no part of spiritual- 





to be satisfied with its small acceptance among 
men as a sign that we are in the Truth. The 
Spirit of Christ is working to subdue all things 
unto Himself, and his coadjutors are quicken- 
ed together with Him to that end. 
numbers are to be gathered, if large gains are 
to be made, until “the earth shall be filled 
with the knowledge of the Lord,” it will be by 
the Spirit’s own work directly, and through as 
many as will co-operate with Him. So may 
the time advance when a multitudinous num- 
ber of adherents may be as much an evidence 
of spirituality, as it is now of worldliness, of 
outwardness, or of superstition. 


If large 


If any people, more than other disciples, are 


to be a factor in the true enlargement of the 
gospel upon earth, we look for them to be a 
people who are most actuated by the Spirit of 
Truth, and moving only as they are thus actu- 
ated. 
fess that we are watchful and submissive to 
the Lord of the harvest for the service or the 
suffering into which he may call us. Such was 
the Society of Friends in its first espousala. If 
we will again take faithful care of the obedi- 
ence and the spiritual surrender, without undaly 
asking “What shall this man do?” 
take care of the ark and the law and the tes- 
timony, along with us. 
Spirit, will be instruments of his kingdom on 
earth. But if our eye be withdrawn from Him 
chiefly unto these, both we and our machinery 
are left without power. 


If we profess to be that people, we con- 


He will 


These, filled with his 


We have long believed that the principles of 


spiritual Truth, with the doctrines and testi- 
monies dependent on them, as professed by the 
Society of Friends from the first—and con- 
served, though less fulfilled, by bodies known 
as conservative now—are an ample and the 


best provision, when faithfully and consistently 
lived up to, for the true revival work which 
mankind needs. But in what appears as mod- 
ern mission meetings, we have never known 
Friends principle for worship to be consistently 
tried, at the hands of conductors bearing 
Friends’ name. In the mission work of Fox 
and Burrough nothing else, as a rule, was 
tried. And their signal success demonstrates 
what true successors of them, with the same 
spirit and freedom from program, might do. 

What we want as a people, and what the 
cause of Truth wants on our part, is not bor- 
rowed methods, but the in-filling of the Holy 
Spirit into the members, and so into the meth- 
ods that we have. And this baptism of the 
Spirit is given to those who obey Him—who 
are surrendered to his will and the doing of it 
in all its manifestations, little and great. 
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Other African Fighters. 

“When Lord Roberts left London the other 
day for the seat of war in South Africa, the 
parting refrain of the Prince of Wales and the 
others of the distinguished group assembled at 
the railway station was ‘Good luck to you!’ 
Now, it is not with words such as these that 
the missionaries of the cross, or any who leave 
their native shores under the Lord’s directing 
hand, are wont to part with their fellows. It 
is not good luck, but God’s love that is the 
lodestar of their long journey. 

““When David Moffat, the Scotch stripling 
from Fifeshire, along the Firth of Forth, left 
his native heath, upwards of eighty years ago, 
for the Cape of Good Hope, and, pushing north- 
ward, over mountain and veldt, beyond the 
Orange River, into Great Namaqualand, went 
straight to the kraal of the dreaded murderer 
and marauder, Afrikaner, he showed a degree 
of intrepidity that not a man of the historic 
Gordon Highlanders or of the Black Watch, so 
eloquently descanted upon of late, could have 
excelled. And what a trophy was here ! * Wolf- 
ish rapacity, leonine ferocity, leopardish treach- 
ery,’ we are told, ‘gave way before the meek- 
ness and mildness of the lamb or kid.’ So that, 
when Moffatt’s life hung in the balance with 
African fever, the theretofore cruel Namaqua 
chieftain nursed him most tenderly through the 
crisis of delirium. When he was obliged to 
visit Cape Town, Afrikaner went with him, 
knowing that a price had been set for years 
upon his own head as an outlaw and a public 
enemy. ‘No marvel’ (to quote froma graphic 
account of the incident) ‘that when he made 
his appearance in Cape Colony the people were 
astonished at the transformation. It was more 
wonderful than when Saul, the arch persecutor, 
was suddenly transformed into Paul the Apos- 
tle. The whole road, a distance of six hun- 
dred miles, lay through a country which had 
been laid waste by this robber chief and his 
retainers. The Dutch farmers could not be- 
lieve that this converted man was actually 
Afrikaner, and one of them lifted his hands 
when he saw him, and exclaimed, ‘This is the 
eighth miracle of the world! Great God, what 
a miracle of thy power and grace !’ There was 
no drawing back from the ranks of the Master 
with whom he had enlisted to serve, and it is 
recorded as a curious coincidence that the re- 
ward of £100 which had once been offered for 
his head as an outlaw was eventually laid out 
by the Government in offerings of good-will to 
be bestowed upon himself. But Moffatt went 
eastward into the land of the Bechuanas, and 
at Kuruman (the same Kuruman that to-day’s 
paper relates has been the scene of bloody 
conflict between Briton and Boer) labored forty 
years to bring the benighted natives to a knowl- 
edge of our civilization and the religion of the 
Prince of Peace. 

“Tn his entertaining book ‘How I Crossed 
Africa,’ Major Serpa Pinto, that doughty Por- 
tuguese traveller, tells how he met, in the 
course of his adventurous journey, the French 
Protestant missionary explorer, Francois Coil- 
lard, and listened to his recital of his over- 
coming a terrible crisis among hostile natives. 
Confessing that this man possessed a coolness 
of courage that he could not fathom, Pinto, 
nevertheless, admitted it was ‘a courage and a 
reliance on Divine protection which I grieve 
not to call my own.’ 


















































































days ago a portion of the New Year’s speech 
of Germany’s war lord to his army, wherein the 
Emperor repeated, with high approval, this 
saying of Frederick William the First, that 
‘when one in this world wants to decide some- 
thing with the pen, he does not do it unless 
supported by the strength of the sword.’ As 
a single example in refutation of this axiom, 
the history of this Commonwealth during its 
first seventy years, under William Penn and 
his immediate successors, shows quite the con- 
trary. When the founder set forth his purpose 
of establishing, in the wilderness and among so- 
called savages, an enlightened colony governed 
upon Christian principles, there was no refer- 
ence to sword or gun, and, indeed, during 
three-score years and ten, neither of these 
weapons supplanted the constable’s staff—that 
mild instrument of authority. 
staff that was Coillard’s companion through the 
savage wilds of Africa. 
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“There was quoted in the Ledger several 


It was a simple 


“And now as to the ‘terrible crisis’ that has 


befallen the south of that country. Had the 
Christian Queen of England, who had said she 
would never sign another declaration of war, 
and the much loved youthful sovereign of Hol- 


land, together with their respective chief Min- 


isters of State, been permitted simply to out- 
line a suggested settlement of the British-Boer 
difficulty, an adjustment might have been 


reached infinitely more satisfactory than such 


as can be effected by the cannon of Buller and 
Joubert.” 


[The foregoing letter by J. W. L. appeared 
in the Public Ledger of Philadelphia. | 

Several years after Moffatt had appeared at 
Griqua Town and Kuruman there was for a while 
a good deal of disturbance growing out of an 
incursion of the tribe of Mantatees, and subse- 
quently of a horde of evil characters, runaways 
of mixed blood from Cape Colony, with Koran- 
nas, Bushmen and Namaquas. The disastrous 
effects of strife were at that time so manifest 
that, when, in 1835, a scientific expedition, 
under the leadership of Dr. Andrew Smith, 
reached Kuruman, and went northeastwardly, 
Moffatt accompanying, to the land of the Mata- 
bele, along the upper border of the Transvaal, 
the worthy Scotch missionary used his utmost 
persuasion to influence the explorers to lay 
aside all military tactics. He had previously 
made a visit to the kraals of that aggressive 
chief, Mosilikatse, and been received by him in 
a very friendly manner, and hence was per- 
suaded that now to make an approach which 
should seem to indicate distrust, might bring 
about most serious results. Happily, his coun- 
sels were heeded. The embassage to the Mata- 
bele chief was successful and Moffatt received 
permission (one object of his journey) to ob- 
tain from Mosilikatse’s well-wooded lands some 
fine timber for the roofing of the missionary 
building at Kuruman, such as could not be had 
in the latter locality. 

The biographer of Robert Moffatt (his son, 
John §.) thus reviews the situation at Griqua 
Town preceding his father’s arrival there, in 
1820. “At an early period, about the year 
1799, missionaries made an effort to collect the 
scattered Bushmen in the northern part of the 
Colony. They were only partially successful, 
and they extended their plans so as to include 
others as well as Bushmen. There were many 
people of mixed blood, descendants of the 
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Dutch farmers, who had taken to a roving and 
marauding life. 
and Kramer, spent several years of almost jn- 
credible* hardship following these people in 
their wanderings, and at length succeeded in 
prevailing upon a large body of them to settle 
down. 
new village soon became a rallying point for 
members of all the broken tribes. 
lived to see a large and orderly community, mak- 
ing great progress in industrious habits, and a 
Christian church formed. Then the government 
took a very strange step. An order was sent 
to Anderson to furnish twenty Griquas as re- 
cruits to the Cape regiment. 
been supposed that these people would have 
been left alone. 
to give the message, and the effect was disas- 
trous. 
he had earned by years of patient labor and 
self-denial.” 
the interest of the government, he felt at last 
constrained to leave the settlement, while many 
of the people were scattered to other parts, 
There has been a good deal said since the war 
between the British and Boers broke out rela- 
tive to the harsh treatment of the native peo- 
ple by the burghers. An incident, occurring on 
the first journey of Moffatt from Cape Town, 
suggests that Woolman’s way of dealing with 
the custom of slavery is one to be preferred to 


The missionaries, Anderson 


When once this was accomplished, the 


Anderson 


It might have 
Anderson had no option but 
He at once lost the confidence which 


Looked upon as an emissary in 


the forcible rending of the shackles. One even- 


ing he halted at the farm of a wealthy burgher, 
a man holding many slaves, who, hearing that 


Moffatt was a missionary, gave him a hearty 
welcome, and soon proposed, a plentiful meal 
having been partaken of, that there should be 
religious service. The big Bible and psalm 
books were brought out and the family seated. 
The visitor then intimated that the Hottentot 
servants might be brought in, whereat the 
farmer, in a mood of rising wrath, suggested 
that he call the baboons from the mountain, or 
the “dogs that lie in front of the door.” 
Quietly dropping the attempt, a psalm having 
been sung and a prayer offered, Moffatt read 
the story of the Syrophenician woman, enlarg- 
ing especially upon the words, “Truth, Lord, 
but even the dogs eat of the crumbs that fall 
from the master’s table.” He had not spoken 
many minutes when the voice of the old man 
was again heard : “‘ Will Mynheer sit down and 
wait a little—he shall have the Hottentots.” It 
was a candid acknowledgment of this teach- 
able burgher. After his retainers had come in, 
heard with great interest the message of the 
preacher, and then dispersed : “‘ My friend, you 
took a hard hammer, and you have broken a 
hard head.” JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 





WE die as to any love when we refuse to be 
the subject of it, and thus when we reject its 
allurements. Thus man spiritually dies as to 
his bodily appetites, when they cease to com- 
mand his service. When the man who has 
been ambitious, and whose heart has thence 
been stirred by a powerful love of self-promo- 
tion, turns from that passion, and utterly re- 
fuses to be governed by it, then he may be 
said spiritually to die to his ambitions. Hence 
the Lord, in another place, after He has said: 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends,” adds, in 
a way to define what is meant by laying down 


one’s life, “Ye arezmy friends, if ye do what- 
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goever I command you.” Doing whatsoever| ple. These will become herdsmen and team- 
the Lord commands us is dying for the glory | sters for the mines. 
of God.—C. H. Mann. The Aleutian Islands are all said to be moss 
bearing, and they should all have herds of rein- 
Reindeer, &., in Alaska. deer. If not tame, at least a few should be 
acer 7 : placed on each island to run wild and stock the 
(From the recent Report of Dr. William T. Harris, United pastures. 
ee ee The reindeer team in Lapland and Finland, 
Oxen and horses need grass, but grass is not | over a smooth, hard snow surface, often makes 
found in Alaska, except for a few weeks, in|a hundred miles a day. Kjellmann, the su- 
favored places. Reindeer moss grows in ail} perintendent of our reindeer herd at Eaton 
places where trees do not grow, and in enor- | Station, north of St. Michael and east of Una- 
mous quantities, so that there is a food supply | laklik, made eighty-five miles in twelve hours 
for ten millions of reindeer in Alaska as a whole. | on one occasion with a reindeer team. At the 
The reindeer is the natural mediator between | easy rate of five miles an hour, with a relay 
the Arctic soil and the support of man . . .| every twenty miles, and with a change of team- 
Conceive all Alaska as one vast rock. The|sters every eight houfs, a mail route of five 
forces of nature— the sun, the rain, the frosts, | hundred miles could be travelled in five days— 
the vital power of the seeds of the moss and | for where darkness holds for twenty-four hours 
of hardy trees—all these elements work on the | the night hours are as good as day hours for 
rock to subdue it for vegetation. On the coast | travel. 
near the ocean, where the winds are laden with} Thereindeer imported from Siberia numbered 
moisture, as well as in the river valleys, the | 554 up to 1895. In the years 1896 and 1897 
first beginnings of vegetation appeared. The | none were added from Siberia, but the 554 herd 
rock was eaten into by the moss plant. After | increased to 1,466 by June 30th, 1897. In 1898 
the moss had flourished for untold ages, it had | 161 were obtained from Siberia, and although 
created a humus or soil, in which the seeds of | 180 had been used for food and 66 more 
other plants could take root. The moss epoch, | had been lost in the expedition to Point Bar- 
then, was followed by the tree epoch. When| row for the relief of the sailors imprisoned in 
the trees grew in the river valleys, and on the | the ice, the total herd surviving October lst, 
coast regions the moss could not any longer | 1898, numbered 1,918. This number is swelled 
flourish. But by this time the moss had con-| to 2,062 by the addition of 144 deer turned 
quered the rock regions far up the mountain | over from the War Department as the survivors 
sides and over all the hills in Alaska, even up| of the herd purchased in Lapland for the relief 
to the Arctic Ocean. This gives at one glance | of the miners reported to be starving in the 
the actual view of the situation in Alaska. | Klondike mines. 
Around the southern coasts and in the river} Within the past three years thousands of 
valleys, trees flourish and moss is not found. | white men have settled in Alaska, many of them 
Back on the hills and for a mile up the high | taking their families with them. The popula- 
mountains reindeer moss is to be found in im-| tion of the older settlements has largely in- 
mense quantities. A careful estimate finds suf- | creased, and several new towns have sprung up, 
ficient food for ten millions of reindeer, basing | which are clamoring for school facilities. | 
the estimate on the present capacity of Finland | organized local committees as long ago as 1891 
and Lapland for the support of the reindeer. | in Sitka, Juneau, Douglas, Fort Wrangel, Ka- 
But the routes for reindeer travel must not | diak and Unga ani Unalaska. At Metlakahta 
be laid out in river valleys nor along the coast | most intelligent supervision of school matters 
of the ocean. ‘The reindeer would starve on | has always been exercised by William Duncan, 
account of the lack of moss. This wae the ac- | founder of the colony of Indians that occupies 
tual experience in the journey made by Kjell- | that island. 
mann, in the winter of 1897, from Port Clar-| In a list of settlements, older and more re- 
ence south to Bristol Bay. He accomplished | cent, presented by Dr. Harris, as calling for 
the other parts of his journey, even the scaling | government aid, occurs this item: Kotzebue 
of high mountain passes, without difficulty, but | Sound, beyond Behring Strait, on the north side 
in attempting to conduct a portion of his re-| of Prince of Wales Peninsula, is a new mining 
turn journey through the forest between the/| district. There should be a school building of 
Kuskokwim and Yukon Rivers he could not find| one room established near the mission sup- 
' moss enough to subsist his reindeer, except by | ported by the Friends, to cost $1,500. 
cutting down trees and using an inferior qual- 
ity of moss. Asit was,ahalf-dozenof hisdeer| In the canary breeding establishments of 
perished. These reindeer journeys can be ac-| Germany only the male birds are valued, for 
complished only on trails leading over the hills | the females never sing. The method of train- 
above the river valleys. The reindeer, with his ing the birds to sing is to put them in a room 
tough lips and shovel-shaped hoofs, can find| where there is an automatic whistle, which 
moss under the snow at any point in Alaska, | they all strive to imitate. The breeder listens 
except the forest regions which line the rivers | to the efforts of the birds and picks out the 
and southern coast. most apt pupils, which are then placed in an- 
It is too much to expect that miners will| other room for further instruction. These are 
raise herds of reindeer, or indeed that reindeer | the best singers and ultimately fetch high 
can possibly be raised in the immediate vicinity | prices. The less gifted birds are sorted into 
of a mining camp, but the missionary stations, | second and third quality and are sold, while 
removed at a safe distance from these villages, | those which show no vocal powers are de- 
can produce hundreds and thousands of rein- | stroyed. 
deer, together with skilled natives who have 
learned to speak the English language and have Wise Age, for all your wisdom and gain 
acquired the manners and customs of our peo- Are you nobler for noticing every stain? 





If I Were a Girl. 


If I were a girl, but warned and guided by 
the knowledge of life that comes with maturer 
years, there are some things frequently done 
by well intentioned girls in this year of grace, 
1899, that I would try to leave undone and some 
other things frequently neglected by them that 
I would try to do. 

If I were a girl, | would determine to have, 
if possible, a sound, healthful, well knit body. 
I would not ruin my digestion by eating cara- 
mels, nor my nerves by keeping late hours, nor 
my lungs by breathing bad air, and wearing 
uncomfortable clothing. 1 would have my 
regular hours of eating and sleeping, and not 
be tempted from them oftener than once or 
twice a year. 1 would have what was sensible, 
economical and appropriate in dress and never 
be tempted from it on any occasion. He 

If I were a girl, I would learn as early as possi- til 
ble to do the homely duties which come to the i 
vast majority of women sooner or later. I would 
learn to make and mend my own clothes, to 
sweep and dust and iron and cook, and to do 
all these things so easily and well that the doing 
could never be drudgery. 

If I were a girl, I would not make a confiden- 
tial friend of a new acquaintance. I would 
know just as many pleasant people as it was 
possible for me to know, but I would try them 
for a long, long time before | began to share 
my innermost thoughts and feelings with them. 

If I were a girl, | would try very hard to keep 
my lips clear of slang, hasty words and stupid 
gossip. I would not seek a reputation for 
vivacity and “smartness” at the expense of 
candor and kindness. I would resolve, and re- 
solve with all my might, to say what I meant, 
and to mean what | said. 

If I were a girl, | would learn something 
about the events and prominent characters and 
questions of the day. I would learn to place 
the central figures of history. . . 1 would not go 
through life tortured by an ignorance which 
may be remedied wherever the English language 
is known and a public library is accessible. 

If I were a girl, I would not spend hours in . 
reading light novels—even harmless ones— : 
when the same time, wisely used, would give . 
me life-long acquaintance with . . the masters 
of literature. 
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If I were a girl, I would be a Christian, and 
I would not be ashamed to own that I bore the 
name. If I could not be a wise, mature, and tH 
influential Christian, I would be content to be Hi 
an honest Christian girl, and wait for time and Wi 
training to do the rest. I would let my position 
regarding the dance, the card-table and the 
theatre be so clearly defined that I need not go 
through the agony of decision every day I lived. 
I would try not to make myself and my religion 
offensive by cant and “‘goodishness,” but I 
would try to have it understood which side I 
was on and why I was there. 

To put it briefly, if I were a girl, and if youth 
could look forward as easily as later life can 
look backward, I would begin to be, in girlhood, 
what I shall in old age, wish I had become.— it 
Jesse B. Pounds. ih 

















THE material universe is full of mysterious 
powers and hidden resources, which have only 
just begun to disclose themselves in their adap- 
tation to the needs of human progress. What 
will the end be ? 
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The twenty-sixth chapter of the Acts of the | 
Apostles is the finest chapter to read. 

The most beautiful chapter is the 23rd Psalm. 

The four most inspiring promises are John 
xiv: 2, vii: 37; Matt. ix: 28, and Psalm xxxvii: 4. 

The first verse of the fifth chapter of Isaiah 
is the one for the new convert. 

All who flatter themselves with vain boast- 
ing should read the sixth chapter of Matthew. 

All humanity should learn the sixth chapter 
of St. Luke, from the twentieth verse to its 
ending. 


















Dangers of the Dance. 


There are many professed Christians in the 
churches who send their children to dancing 
schools. We wonder whether they know the 
dangers and evils to which they expose their 
children ? We know a most excellent man who 
has his boy take lessons in dancing. Now, what 
can be his object, but that his boy may learn 
to do as the world does, to mingle more grace- 
fully in its society, to spend his evenings in that 
. which they think is the queen of worldly amuse- 
| ments. If this be his object, how can it be 
| reconciled with the plain word of God, “ Be not 
: conformed to the world ?” 
The Bible clearly indicates that there is to be 
a dividing line between the world and the dis- 
ciple of Christ. On which side is the dance ? 
4 Arethe low-cut dresses, bare arms and tightly 
- clinging gowns befitting the modesty of one 
professing to be clothed in Christ’s robe of 
8 righteousness ? Can the giddy ‘music, the 
overheated room, the early morning hour, and 
the position assumed in the waltz be tolerated 
in any other place? In a word, is it not all 
tending to temptation, if not actual sin, and 
how can a Christian pray, “Lead us not into 
temptation, and then allow his children to go 
into the most captivating temptation ever in- 
vented ? 
Great as is this evil there seems to be almost 
no voice to speak out and warn against its bold 
effrontery. The dancing school is not only 
tolerated but it is supported by a large por- 
tion of the “Church,” while in many cases its 
members open their parlors for private dances. 
Iknow of anacademy for young ladies, members 
of whose board of directors are among the 
foremost Congregational ministers of Massa- 
chusetts that allow the girls to have weekly 
in dances among themselves. Though they come 
from Christian homes, and may have been 
he taught by watchful parents to look upon danc- 

ing as worldliness, yet in this seminary, which 
of is one of our very best, they have every encour- 

agement and means to learn to dance. This sea- 
of son there was only one student who had the cour- 
_— 
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age to refuse. Another student declined to 
dance for some time, knowing that her mother, 
then in heaven, had been opposed to it, but 
finally she yielded to the solicitations of other 
e, girls. 


syl- In answer to the question so commonly 

asked, “‘ What harm can there be in parlor and 
the boarding school dancing ?” we will give the 
ike. words of T. A. Faulkner, for many years presi- 
the dent of Dancing Masters’ Association of the Pa- 
ter cific Coast: “In these places,” he says, “are 


taught the rudiments of an education which 
may make them graduates of the saloon or 
brothel. I do not say that it always does, but 
I do say that it often does. I only wish that 
certain parents who think they are restricting 
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their children to ‘parlor dancing at home only,’ 
could see, as I have often seen, their girls, 
some of them but twelve or fourteen years of 
age, dancing in a public hall, and with immoral 
men.” 

This is usually the result of teaching the 
child to dance and then restricting it to home 
dancing. If they once become fascinated with 
it, they must and will, by some means, fair or 
foul, have more of it than their’ homes afford. 
The safe side is the best side. Keep them from 
taking the first step to ruin, and they can never 
take the last.—Eben Bumstead. 





For“ THE FRIEND.” 
“Of Faith, Fire-winged by Martyrdom.” 


We may not measure the far-reaching in- 
fluence of Whittier’s lines: 
“Mother’s look, more grave, 
And soberer tone, as, some tale she gave 
From painful Sewell’s ancient tome, 
Beloved in every Quaker home, 
Of faith, fire-winged by martyrdom.” 

The vivid sense of such a faith is traced in 
his daring deeds, as well as in his bold words. 
The martyr spirit of the abolition movement 
was strengthened by the constancy, endurance 
and fortitude of those of other generations, 
who had a faith more dear to them than their 
natural lives. 

“A faith that mountains could remove 
A faith that finds its energy in love, 
A faith that cannot die.” 

From the timé that the martyr Stephen pro- 
claimed to a stiff-necked generation that they 
did always resist the Holy Ghost, martyrdom 
has been a strong element in the dissemination 
of the gospel. Saul, afterwards called Paul, 
was consenting to Stephen’s death, and pur- 
sued the Christians even unto strange cities, 
until confronted by the plaintive question, 
“ Why persecutest thou me?” 

In his answer, “Who art thou, Lord?” is 
found the honest confession and the would-be 
honest inquiry of many a persecutor since: 
They have not known the Lord of Glory. 

Many have not had the integrity to admit 
this, and more have not sought the author of 
that life against which they were contending, 
and over which they were powerless. 

The spread of Christianity during the periods 
of persecution was confined to those who had 
a well established faith, valued beyond all 
earthly preferments. As those in power were 
convinced of this faith, other motives for 
adopting it, occasioned a popularity that led 
to its weakness. From its pristine purity and 
simplicity it degenerated into forms and cere- 
monies, the darkness of these ages being il- 
luminated by a few faithful witnesses only, some 
of whom surrendered life as “ burning heretics.” 

Huss and Wyckliff served as beacons at the 
beginning of a much needed reformation. The 
visitation of Divine light was the means of 
awakening the convictions of great numbers 
of the people during the seventeenth century. 
The more destructive the measures adopted to 
stamp out the new faith, the more it spread as 
upon wings of flame. 

Other societies besides Friends suffered for 
the maintenance of liberty of conscience, but 
for constancy and consistency history is be- 
ginning to accord to Friends the foremost 
place. Over four thousand were imprisoned at 
one time, and it is recorded that during thirty 
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years of suffering, not a single Quaker was in- 
duced by it to abandon his profession. 
authorities of New England who sought free- 
dom to worship God, were strangely intolerant 
of a faith that differed from their own. Per- 
secution was carried so far that the common 
people revolted from their inhuman practices, 
and many were made willing to share the cup 
of suffering with a despised people. 
look back more than a century to those times 
of suffering for our own Society we have ac- 
customed our minds to think the day is past 
when liberty of conscience is questioned by 
these in authority. Our peace principles are 
yet at variance with the war spirit of our land. 
While this condition exists, there remains a 
particular service for earnest, faithful workers 
in the Master’s cause. 


The 


As we 


These considerations combine to make the 


sufferings of the Doukhobortsi especially elo- 
quent in their appeal to our feelings. 
of them have proven martyrs by their faithful 
adherence to the Prince of Peace, rather than 
yield to the laws of an earthly ruler. 
sions of theirs, during very trying circum- 
stances bear evidence of a living faith. One 
said, “I shall live on, but thou shalt perish;” 
which so wrought upon the mind of the per- 
secutor that he was checked in his designs. 


Some 


Expres- 


We may hope this knowledge of an endless life 


awoke in him the query, “ Who art thou, 


Lord?” accompanied with the answer, “I am 
Jesus whom thou persecutest.” Would that 
the powers of this world, who advocate its 
wars, might come to know the reign of the 
Prince of Peace, whose kingdom is everlasting 
and beyond their transient rule, who holds a 
spiritual life that far outweighs the natural, 
and that to live in this life of the spirit, is the 
essential errand in the state of probation. 

E. H. Crosby, in the “‘ Missionary Review of 
the World,” gives as the reason that Russia 
has never ceased to persecute them, “ because 
they take their Christianity seriously, really 
love their enemies and shrink from the idea of 
slaughtering them.” 

The inference is sad, but too true that many 
so-calledChristian denominations do not accept 
the gospel seriously. 

If there is a work for Friends in assisting 
those yet under exile in Russia to find their 
beloved families in a land of freedom; a bles- 
sing would result to those who labor, to those 
who are under affliction, and our example of 
practical Christianity would be placed before 
the people. DILLWYN STRATTON. 

First Month 10th, 1900. 





More than fifty years ago, a wise and patri- 
otic speaker (Dr. W. E. Channing), uttered 
words of warning that we fear are quite as 
applicable to us now as they were to those 
whom he then addressed. He said: “ The de- 
sire that our country should surpass all others 
would not be criminal, did we understand in 
what respects it is most honorable for a nation 
to excel; did we feel that the glory of a State 
consists in intellectual and moral superiority, 
in pre-eminence of a knowledge, freedom and 
purity. But to the mass of a people this form 
of pre-eminence is too refined and unsubstan- 
tial. There is another kind of triumph, which 
they better understand, the triumph of physi- 
cal power, triumph in battle, triumph not over 
the minds but the territory of another State. 
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Here is a palpable, visible superiority, and for 
this a people are willing to submit to severe 
privations. A victory blots out the memory of 
their sufferings, and in boasting of their ex- 
tended power they find a compensation for 
many woes. Let us teach, however, that 
the honor of a nation consists, not in the 
forced and reluctant submission of other States, 
but in equal laws and free institutions, in cul- 
tivated fields and prosperous cities, in the de- 
velopment of intellectual and moral power, in 
the diffusion of knowledge, in magnanimity and 
justice, in the virtue and blessings of peace. 
Let us never be weary in reprobating that in- 
tolerable spirit of conquest, by which a nation 
becomes the terror and abhorrence of the 
world, and inevitably prepares a tomb, at best 
a splendid tomb, for its own liberties and pros- 
perity.” 


means to set apart as holy. Saints are then 
those who are thus separated and set apart 
from sin, and as such from sinners who are yet 
joined to sin. 

If sinners cannot come into the Divine pres- 
ence, how can such become saints, since the 
work is not man’s, but God’s? God hath ap- 
pointed a way, a Mediator, who himself one 
with the Father yet mingles with sinners, calls 
them to himself, sanctifies his people, and 
presents them to God. All have sinned, all are 
sinners, and as such find themselves separated 
from God. God sends his only begotten Son, 
the beginning of a new and more glorious crea- 
tion than even Adam was. He came in the 
likeness of men, subject like Adam to tempta- 
tion, but, untouched by the taint of sin; im- 
bued with the mighty power of God, who being 
tempted, foiled the tempter; as man, walking 
blameless before God; as God coming in the 
name and power of God, plainly declaring the 
Father’s will, proving his mission by mighty 
works and miracles, God’s voices and angels 
being heard and seen testifying before many 
witnesses of the Son’s divinity, and God’s spirit 
in the hearts of those who truly feared and 
loved God, bearing witness to Christ Jesus, 
which testimony was received by them, many 
of whom sealed their testimony by their blood. 
God’s immutable law, promulgated in Eden, 
demanding death as the penalty of sin, had 
never been repealed, and remains for ever in 
force. And this is not a death merely to the 
body, which is but the earthly tabernacle of 
the immortal spirit, but it is the death of the 
soul to that Divine life and communion which 
whilst in innocency man enjoyed. This death 
passed upon Adam in the day he sinned, and 
all men through sin have died. The death of the 
body is but a secondary and it might almost be 
said a minor consequence, for men have power 
to kill the body, but not the soul. God alone, 
who is the author of life has power over death. 
And coming in the power of God, Jesus as a 
spotless Lamb, gave his life for ours, tasted 
that death which was our due. Through the 
power of the Eternal Spirit, He offered him- 
self as a sin offering to God, by the same power 
He raised himself from the dead. This offering 
was ordained by and accepted of God, who 
could but cry as He did to Abraham, “It is 
enough.” God in Christ makes a new covenant 
with man. One of forgiveness, pardon, recon- 
ciliation through repentance toward God, and 
faith in and obedience to his Son. His seal 
set thereto is the blood of the everlasting cov- 
enant, even Christ’s offering of himself; man’s 
seal is that circumcision of the heart, whereby 
through the obedience of faith, sin is put away, 
and sinners are washed and cleansed therefrom 
“in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the 
spirit of our God.” 

The first death is that which through sin has 
come upon all men, from which by Christ’s 
power men areraised. Were it not for God’s 
mercy in Christ this death would be eternal. 
Could fitter words be chosen to describe the 
bitterness of this death, than those uttered in 
the hour of his agonies, by Him who coming 
from the bosom of the Father, and tasting of 
this death, cried, “ My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me.” 

This death, the fruit of sin, is the deadliest 
work of the devil, and the Holy Scriptures de- 
clare that it must needs be that the Saviour 

















3 For “THE FRIEND.” 
Saints. 

When it has seemed good to the Holy Spirit, 
by whom the Holy Scriptures were dictated, to 
use a term as applied to certain men, the abuse 
and wrong application of that term by men 
who wrest the Holy Scriptures to suit their 
own perverse doctrines, does not justify those 
who love the Truth in discarding that term in 
its true application, for, so doing, they diminish 
the glory and beauty of Truth. Therefore, be- 
cause an apostate church has robbed all true 
members of the church of Christ of the term 
saint, like as it has done other terms such as 
priest, has changed the characteristic features 
which mark the true saint, supplanting them 
by suppositious ones of its own devising, has 
built on this a structure of its own having its 
foundation in the sand, that is the way and 
will of man, and not on the word of the Lord, 
deducing therefrom the doctrines of superoga- 
tion, penance, the mediation and intercessory 
prayers of those canonized as saints by their 
church dignitaries, who direct that prayers 
and adoration should be offered to them, and 
to crown all the selling of indulgences, com- 
pounding sin for filthy lucre; thus like the mer- 
chants of Babylon the great, trading in the 
souls of men; yet because all these abomina- 
tions have found a place in the professing 
church of Christ, still we are not justified in 
discarding the truth of God, nor released from 
individually striving by God’s grace to become 
that which in God’s love Christ died for, to which 
end He sends the Holy Spirit of promise, which 
through his sufferings and death and by his 
work of regeneration and sanctification on our 
heart, He accomplishes in us and for us to our 
salvation and his glory, in making the mem- 
bers of his church saints of God and of Christ. 
And, indeed, none but those who by Him have 
been made saints on earth can company with 
Him in Heaven. 

Man originally created for immortality, 
through sin fell and became subject to death. 
God’s work, man, through sin was marred. 
God’s love towards man changed not. But 
God, who is holy, cannot dwell where sin is, 
nor could man joined to sin come into the 
presence of God. Sorrow alone for sin and its 
consequences does not put away sin. This is 
God’s work, not man’s. Man cannot do it. 
Nathan said to David “ therefore the Lord hath 
put away thy sin.” Man is then accounted of 
God, to be a sinner whilst joined to sin, a 
saint, when separated therefrom. To sanctify 
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pass through death, in order that He might de- 
stroy him, who had the power of this death, 
the devil. Through this victory Christ brought 
life and immortality to light, which by the 
gospel is preached and made known to men, 
Jesus Christ said “Iam the resurrection and 
the life.” Those who come to Him in faith, 
who are born again of his spirit, are ushered 
into a new life, and as they continue faithful 
to Him who has called them, these receive life 
and power from Christ Jesus, the fountain, 
and find salvation, a present one from sin and 
a future one from its wages, death. For the 
Scriptures testify that there isa second death, 
whereunto the devil and all his servants will 
be cast, without any hope of a resurrection. 

But God himself, and Jesus too has cautioned 
us, no man can sin with impunity. Adam had 
life and lost it. The Israelites believed in God 
and his servant Moses and obtained deliver- 
ance passing through the Red Sea, and being 
fed with manna from heaven they came to 
the border of the promised land. Here they 
faltered, their faith failed them, they disbe- 
lieved God. These died in the wilderness, and 
God made known to them the “change in his 
purpose.” God put a new heart and a new 
spirit into Saul; he prophesied in the spirit, 
he fell away, rejected of God. 

Saul of Tarsus, too, as the apostle Paul speaks 
of the same susceptibility through unwatchful- 
ness to fall, saying, “I keep my body under, 
lest after having prophesied to others, I myself 
should be a‘castaway.” Jesus said, “If ye con- 
tinue in my word, then are ye my disciples in- 
deed.” So, in Hebrews is it written, “ Christ’s 
house are we, if we hold fast the confidence 
and the rejoicing of the hope firm unto the 
end” (Heb. iii: 6.) Again, “if we hold the 
beginning of our confidence steadfast unto the 
end ” (v: 14). 

A saint like a garment may be soiled, but 
the washing pool is there. Happy are they 
who keep their garments unspotted from the 
world. Being born again they grow in grace, 
pass through the washings of regeneration, 
and “having made their robes white in the 
blood of the Lamb” are accounted worthy to 
attain to the resurrection, and to enter into 
eternal life. None then are saints in heaven, 
who had not been made so on earth, for the 
washing of the robes is done whilst in the 
body. The clean linen which is the righteous- 
ness of saints is theirs whilst in time, so that 
when Christ appears these are not found naked, 
but ready to be clothed upon with more glori- 
ous robes and an effulgent crown. 

W. W. B. 





WASTEFULNESS.— Wastefulness is no part of 
the divine management of things. Christ fed 
the multitude, but He ordered the gathering 
up of the fragments, that nothing should be 
lost. Some families would live on what others 
waste. Some spiritual spendthrifts are great 
on faith, but not on gathering the fragments. 
But he who wastes fragments may some time 
come to need the utmost stretch of his improvi- 
dent and presumptuous faith. No faith is well 
grounded that leaves the fragments of a feast 
scattered over the ground. If God takes care 
of us, He expects us to take care of what He 
provides for us. No kind of wastefulness min- 
isters to anyone’s temporal or spiritual welfare. 
—The Christian Standard, 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
The Cruelties of War. 


An interesting editorial appears in the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal of the 13th instant, bear- 
ing the above title, some parts of which are so 
true and timely that the writer desires to share 
them with the readers of THE FRIEND. 

In these days, when militarism seems so popu- 
lar, when even professed ministers of Christ, 
the “ Prince of Peace,” are beguiled into justi- 
fication of this “Scourge of the Nations,” it is 
refreshing to find a great newspaper willing to 
raise its voice against the atrocities inseparably 
connected with war, even if it does not take 
any higher ground for its opposition thereto 
than the cruelty and inhumanity and horror of 


war. 

If we add to these sufficient objections to the 
military system, its contravention of the Divine 
law, as this was manifested and inculcated by 
the life and teaching of Christ, we are brought 
to the true ground whereon the Friends, Men- 
nonites, Doukhobors and some other religious 
societies have long stood and borne their testi- 
mony against the spirit and practice of war. 

The editorial says: 

“The story cabled Monday that General Gat- 
acre shot dead with his own hand the guide who 
had led him into the Boer ambuscade, brings 
home the genuine horror of war with a shock. 
We have heard so much of Red Cross services, 
and such immense sums have been devoted to 
hospital work that the average man is tempted 
to forget the actual brutalities and waste of 
life that war implies. He forgets in the elabo- 
rate work of the medical corps that all this ex- 
penditure of money and self-sacrificing devotion 
check in only an infinitesimal degree the enor- 
mous losses in battle, and that all the tender- 
ness shown the wounded makes but scant 
amends for the cruelty that the conflict de- 
velops. 

What the common soldier does in the lust of 
carnage does not attract notice as it does when 
we are told an officer had to commit a deed that, 
though necessary and justifiable, according to 
the laws of warfare, is nevertheless unutterably 
shocking!” 

An instance is then given of a great South- 
ern general, during the civil war, who, after a 
battle, went into a tent where lay a wounded 
lieutenant of his own command, and deliberately 
blew out his brains because he had disobeyed 
some instruction in battle; and another, of a 
noted early British admiral who encountered a 
French squadron, and was not supported by 
two consort ships. After he had defeated the 
French he summoned the captains of these two 
ships to his own vessel and hung them to the 
yard-arm. 

The article also recalls the fact that, after 
the battle of Omdurman, General (now Lord) 
Kitchener, “sent his soldiers over the field to 
kill the wounded dervishes who had fallen in 
battle for their country and their religion,” his 
plea for this course being that “the dervishes 
treacherously assaulted the soldiers passing,’ 
and that even in dying they were a menace. 
Military necessity is accepted as palliation for 
such cruelty, but none the less it is horrifying.” 

In conclusion the editorial says: “A useful 
moral lesson would be conveyed to all nations, 
and perhaps war would be diminished, if, instead 
of dwelling upon the glories of the military 


career, the inhumanity and crime inseparable | 


from war would be more plainly set forth. 
War means lust and rapine as much as it 
means bravery and devotion, and it means cru- 
elty as well. A great statesman once said, 
‘There never was a good war, nor a bad peace,’ 
and while war seems a part of the state of 
mankind, yet there is no question that every 
one avoided is a great gain to humanity, as 
every one brought on means an inevitable de- 
basement in many forms. Blessed are the peace- 
makers.” 

May we, as Friends, be alive to the import- 
ance of maintaining our testimony against the 
spirit of militarism now so prevalent in the two 
great English-speaking nations of the world, 
in which it seems that the lust of power and 
wealth, “the god of this world hath blinded 
the minds of them which believe not (and also 
of many who profess to believe), lest the light 
of the glorious gospel of Christ should shine 
unto them.” We need to be watchful and care- 
ful that we do nothing to lower the standard 
of our profession, earnestly and prayerfully 
endeavoring to so live that we “may be blame- 
less and harmless, the sons of God, without re- 
buke, in the midst of a crooked and perverse 
nation, among whom “ we should shine as lights 
in the world” (Phil. ii: 15). 

JESSE EDGERTON. 

CoLUMBIANA, Ohio, First Month 18th, 1900. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
Statistics of Crime for 1899. 


The total number of persons who committed 
suicide in the United States during the year 
1899, as reported to the Chicago Tribune, was 
5,340, as compared with 5,920 in 1898, 6,600 
in 1897, 6,520 in 1896, and 5,759 in 1895. 

The cases of murder numbered 6,225, as 
compared with 7,840 in 1898, 9,520 in 1897, 
10,652 in 1896, and 10,500 in 1895—a marked 
decrease. In the matter of, lynchings, while 
there has been special barbarity displayed in 
quite a number of cases, the total shows a de- 
cided decrease, 107 for 1899, as compared with 
127 in 1898, 166 in 1897, 131 in 1896, 171 in 
1895, 160 in 1894, 200 in 1893 and 235 in 
1892. The legal executions numbered 131, as 
compared with 109 in 1898, 128 in 1897, 122 
in 1896, 132 in 1895, 132 in 1894, 126 in 1893, 
and 107 in 1892. 

It may be that the falling off in the homicide 
cases for several years past has been in part 
due to more favorable business conditions, but 
it is probable also that our foreign wars have 
drawn off not a few who had grown reckless 
and were not averse to shedding blood. It 
may be a proper comment to make that the 
daily paper furnishing the above statistics, be- 
ing published on every day in the week, pub- 
lished these in its Sunday edition of Twelfth 
Month 31st last, a woful make-up of forty-eight 
pages, no copy of which number, it was stated 
by the publishers, “is complete without the 
pink sporting sheet” of four additional pages. 
In the latter, amongst other things, was given 
the record of the prize ring for the past year, 
including the number who had met their death 
as the result of the brutal encounters. Does 
not such printed poison as this directly feed 
the noisome stream which eventuates in the 
harvest of disorders, overt crime and shedding 
of blood? And is it.to be wondered at that a 
convention was lately held in New York to 
specially consider what it was possible to do to 










withstand that great enemy of the people’s 
peace, “the Sunday paper.” 


J. W. 1. 


DiED RATHER THAN KILL.—The responsibil- 





ity of taking human life under any circumstances 
is tremendous. 
wonderful self-control of an Armenian who pre- 
ferred to die rather than live with blood upon 
his hands. ° 


We cannot but admire the 


It was during the horrible massacres in Ar- 
menia. A native, says George H. Hepworth, 
was employed in one of the railroad stations. 
He was standing on the platform when the 
mob approached. A Turk, who knew the man 
to be a faithful servant handed him a pistol, 
saying: 

“Tt is an outrage. Take this and defend 
yourself. It is good for six of the rascals.” 

The Armenian took the weapon, hesitated for 
a moment, then handed it back with a groan. 

““T can’t do it,” he said. ‘“‘I had rather die 
than commit murder.” 

In less than ten minutes he was a bruised and 
bleeding corpse, and the fiends had started on the 
track of another victim.— Youth’s Companion. 


Notes from Others. 
Persons who readily consent to thirty-three de- 
grees in masonry object to two degrees in Chris- 
tian experience.—N. C. Friend. 





From out the millions of the earth 
God often calls a man 

To preach his word, and for the truth 
To take a loyal stand. 

’Tis sad to see him shun his cross, 
Nor stand in its defence 

Between the fields of right and wrong— 
A preacher on the fence. 





A notable enterprise has been undertaken by 
Christian workers of Philadelphia. It is nothing 
less than a complete census of the city’s homes, all 
to be taken in a single day, Second Month 22nd. 
The army of workers who will be engaged will 
come from nearly all the churches. There is a 
complete co-operation of denominations and or- 
ganizations for this purpose—Roman Catholics, Uni- 
tarians, Universalists, Salvation Army, Y. M.C. A., 
W.C.T. U., besides the regular denominations. The 
city has been divided, and district leaders secured, 
so that the census will be taken with all the system 
and accuracy of a government census. The statis- 
tics gathered will be placed in the hands of the 
pastors and First-day schools. 

A contest involving the disruption of the public 
school of McDonald, Washington County, arose 
over the fact that in the ten rooms of the McDon- 
ald public school different forms of prayer, dif- 
ferent attitudes while reciting them and different 
passages of the Bible have been for some time 
forced upon all the children, irrespective of their 
own religion. Some of the children refused and 
were expelled. The parents of the expelled pupils 
sent their children back to school again, and also 
sent word to the principal and teachers that the 
children would be silent and respectful during any 
religious ceremony the others went through, but 
that they would not participate in it against their 
conscience, but they were refused admission as long 
as they held to that idea. 





Louise Freebel, widow of Friedrich Freebel, who 
founded the kindergarten system, died in Hamburg, 
Germany, on the seventh instant, aged eighty-five 
years. Her husband died in 1852. Like most edu- 
cational leaders and reformers he was ridiculed 
through most of his life-time for the method of 
child-training which he originated, but in the nearly 
half a century which has passed since his death 
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Freebel’s views have become largely incorporated 
with the educational systems of Germany, England 
and America. In fact they are now generally rec- 
ognized as of great value among educators in all 
civilized countries. Frcebel’s case is thus another 
instance of the fact that the mental and moral 
inertia of mankind is such that the race is always 
from a generation to a century behind time in rec- 
ognizing and appreciating its greatest leaders and 
benefactors. Still, as of old, the fathers kill the 
prophets and the sons garnish their sepulchres.— 
Free Methodist. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep StaTes.—Southern white men are realizing the 
importance of definite and tangible plans in solving the 
negro question. As a result of this feeling, a conference 
is called at Montgomery, Ala., next spring of both races, 
to exchange ideas on the subject. 

The Legislature has elected ex-Governor McLaurin 
Senator from Mississippi, for the long term, and Sullivan 
for the short term. 

James H. Gear has been chosen by the Iowa Legisla- 
ture to succeed himself in the United States Senate. 

The election of J. C. S. Blackburn as United States 
Senator, was duplicated in both Houses of the Kentucky 
Legislature on the 16th inst., this action being taken on 
account of a question among lawyers as to whether the 
election on the 9th was legal. 

The imports of merchandise into the United States dur- 
ing 1899 amounted to $799,834,620, as against $634,954,- 
448 in 1898. The exports amounted to $1,275,486,641, 
as against $1,255,546,266 in 1898. 

The Senate after ratifying the Samoan treaty, recon- 
sidered its action and the subject is open for further 
debate. 

The Senate Committee on Interoceanic Canals, agreed 
unanimously to report a bili for the construction of the 
Nicaraguan Canal. 

In the House the Pension Appropriation bill, carrying 
$145,245,250, was passed, after a sharp debate, provoked 
by an attack by Northern Democrats on the Commissioner 
of Pensions. 

The Navy Department has prepared a tariff for the 
island of Guam based on the schedules now in use for the 
islands of Cuba and Puerto Rico. 

Statistics show a reduction, by curfew ordinances, of 
80 per cent. of the crimes committed by children under 
fifteen years of age. 

Maine stands second among the States in the daily out- 
put of pulp and paper. Including the product of the three 
plants now building it is estimated that the daily output 
will be 2165 tons and the total investment in this class of 
property will be $30,000,000. 

There will be $85,000,000 expended this year in Greater 
New York in the construction of buildings. This estimate 
is exclusive of the cost of structures contracted for by 
the city. 

The 1899 production of beet sugar in Minnesota was 
4,340,166 pounds, on which the state paid a bounty of 
$20,000. - 

So far this season about 80,000 boxes of oranges have 
been shipped from Manatee County, Fla. 

In the last year the railroads of Connecticut carried 
50,269,468 passengers, with a record of none killed. The 
trolley lines of the State caused the death of eleven pas- 
sengers in a total of 59,084,702. 

A large Glasgow (Scotland) tea chest company has pur- 
chased 10,000 acres of forest land in North Carolina, with 
75,000,000 feet of stumpage, to use the lumber for ve- 
neering of tea chests. A factory to prepare it will be 
built at Wilmington. 

Boston’s municipal debt increased $3,000,000 last year. 

The Chicago Tribune says : “ The year that established 
the supremacy of the United States in steel and iron man- 
ufacturers also placed this country at the head of the 
coal producing nations of the world. Our coal output for 
1899 was over 244,000,000 tons, or 49,000,000 tons more 
than in the preceding year. Between 1870 and 1895 we 
trebled our production, but last year we mined nearly one- 
half as much coal as the entire average output of any 
other country during the five years of 1871-75. During 
the last thirty years the other manufacturing countries 
have also been increasing their coal output steadily, though 
in a smaller ratio, and until last year the order of the 
four leading countries was Great Britain, the United States, 
Germany and France. Now the United States heads the 
list, as it also does in steel. Americans are now mining 
one-third of the coal of the entire world, while thirty years 
ago they mined only 17 per cent. of it. Nothing could 


more strikingly illustrate the growth of our manufactur- 
ing industries or illustrate more clearly the industrial 
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supremacy henceforth to be maintained by holding on to 
our European and Oriental markets. Thirty-seven states 
and territories produce coal, and there are said to be coal 
beds underlying one-sixth of the surface of the country.” 

The canal gates at Lockport, Illinois, were opened on 
the 17th inst., allowing the water from the Chicago drain- 
age canal to flow into the Desplaines River. 

News has reached Victoria, British Columbia, on the 
16th inst., from Skagway, that a large part of the business 
section of Dawson was destroyed by fire on the night of 
the 9th. The loss will exceed $500,000. The Skagway 
operator says that great suffering would undoubtedly fol- 
low the fire, as the temperature at Dawson was forty de- 
grees below zero with the wind blowing. The city is with- 
out the regulation water supply. 

Reports are received of the ravages of the bubonic 
plague, which, in spite of the efforts of the Hawaiian 
authorities, appears to be on the increase. There have 
been twenty-three deaths from the plague since Twelfth 
Month 12. 

Within five years the exports of coffee from the Ha- 
waiian Islands have increased nearly fortyfold. 

There is a steady demand for eight cars of beer a week 
in Manila. 

Aluminum stoppers for bottles are now being made at 
the rate of several thousand pounds a week. The blanks 
are cut from sheet metal, and, after shaping, rubber gas- 
kets are forced over them. Such stoppers have retained 
the gas of effervescent fluids for four years. 

There were 525 deaths in this city last week, reported 
by the Board of Health. This is 21 more than the previous 
week and 61 less than the corresponding week of 1899. 
Of the foregoing 255 were males and 270 females: 86 
died of pnuemonia ; 59 of heart diseases; 56 of consump- 
tion ; 26 of diphtheria; 19 of bronchitis; 18 of nephritis ; 
17 of convulsions; 17 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels ; 16 of cancer; 14 of marasmus; 14 of debility; 
12 of apoplexy; 12 from casualties; 11 of inflammation of 
the brain; 11 of old age ; 9 of Bright’s disease, and 8 of 
typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c. — U. S. 2’s, 1024; 4’s, 1144 a 115; new 
4’s, reg., 1383 a 1344; coupon, 134 a 1344; 5’s, reg., 112 
a 1123; coupon, 1184 a 114; 3’s, reg., 1098 a 110; cou- 
pon, 1108 a 111. 

Cotton closed on a basis of 84c. per pound for middling 
uplands; demand, however, was light from spinners. 

FLour.—Winter, super., $2.25 a $2.40; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.25 a $3.35 ; Western winter, straight, 
$3.35 a $3.50 ; spring, straight, $3.30 a $3.50 ; city mills, 
straight, $3.30 a $3.50. RYE FLOUR was quiet, but steady, 
at $3.15 a $3.30 per barrel as to quality. BUCKWHEAT 
Four sold in a small way at $2.35 a $2.50 per 100 
pounds, as to quality. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 684 a 694c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 38 a 38ic. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 314 a 32c. 

Beer CATTLE.—Extra, 5% a 6c.; good, 54 a 54c.; me- 
dium, 4? a 5c.; common, 4} a 44c. 

SHEEP AND LamBs.—Extra, 5 a 53c.; good, 44 a 4c.; 
medium, 4 a 4}c.; common, 2 a 3¥c.; lambs, 5 a 64c. 

Hoes were firm at 6} a 6$c. for Western. 

FOREIGN.—The tension over the situation in Natal 
Colony was relieved in London on the 18th inst., by the 
announcement that General Buller’s army had crossed the 
Tugela River and seized strong positions about two miles 
from the north bank. General Warren’s column, it is 
said, encountered a heavy fire in its advance. The British 
losses in killed, wounded and captured up to the 18th are 
7,987 officers and men, according to a cablegram from 
London. 

A despatch of the 20th instant from London states 
that John Ruskin died on the afternoon of that day of 
influenza. He was nearly eighty-one years of age. 

The recently seized German steamer Marie, loaded with 
sulphur, has been released by Great Britain uncondition- 
ally. 

Russia in Europe has a forest area of about 500,000,- 
000 acres. One-third of the country, indeed, is forest. 

The Calcutta Council, on the 19th instant, considered 
the famine situation. The official estimates show that 
the cost to the Government of the relief works, etc., to 
the end of Third Month will be 40,000,000 rupees. About 
22,000,000 persons are now affected in British territory 
and about 27,000,000 in the native States. The Viceroy, 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston, said that the famine area had 
expanded, surpassing the worst fears, and they were now 
facing a cattle, water and food scarcity of a terrible char- 
acter. About 3,250,000 persons, he. continued, were al- 
ready receiving relief. 

It is no unusual thing for a vessel plying between Japan 
and London to carry 2,000,000 fans as a single item of 
cargo. 

It is learned that the wrecked steamer on the New 
Foundland coast is the Heligoland, the property of the 
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Dutch-American Petroleum Company. Her name wag 
found on a boat picked up off Cape Fine. She sailed’ 
from Philadelphia First Month 5th, and was bound for 
Bergen, Norway, and carried a crew of 36 men. All lost, 

General Torres and his Mexican troops are reported to 
have administered a crushing defeat to the Yaqui Indiang, 
at Maccoyata, on the 18th instant, killing over 200 and 
taking 500 prisoners. 

In the City of Mexico a concession has been granted 
for an automobile bus line. The syndicate is reported to 
be backed by well known United States capitalists, and 
the scheme bids fair to be popular in that city. The ay. 
tomobiles will compete with street car lines. 

A severe earthquake shock was felt in Mexico on the 
night of the 19th, the disturbance extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Seven lives were lost in Colima 
and sixty persons injured. In Guadalajara several wor- 
ship houses were damaged, and in Mexico City there wag 
some damage and much excitement. : 

A Santiago de Chile despatch says that tidal waves, 
higher than have been known for a long time, have swept 
along the coast, doing considerable damage. 

The two successive revolutions in Venezuela—the first 
against Dictator Andrade and the second against his con- 
queror, General Castro—have effectually paralized busi- 
ness throughout that country. 

The number of half-castes in Bolivia is 500,000, and not 
5,000,000, as incorrectly stated in last week’s Summary, 





NOTICES. 


Receipts for Aid of Suffering Doukhobortsi 
to First Month 23d, 1900. 
C. J. H., $40; per H.M.J.,$50; G. D., $1; E. H., $3; H. 
; A.K., $5; M.K. 0., $5; J. M.0., $2; A.M. 0., $1; 
. O., $1; W.C. M., $1; E.C., $1; P. E. HL, $2 
O., $2; P. E. J., $2; A Friend, $10. 
Wo. Evans, Treasurer, 252 8. Front St. Phila. 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth Street, 
Phila.—Open on week-days from 11.30 A. M. to 2 P.M, 
and from 3 P.M. to6 P.M. The following books are in- 
cluded among the recent additions : 

Bancrort, H. H.—New Pacific. 

Goopwin, M. W. and others (eds.)—Historic New York. 

HARLAND, Marion (pseud).—More Colonial Homesteads, 

Hiceinson, T. W.—Contemporaries. 

JOHNSON, Clifton—Among English Hedgerows. 

Low, Seth—Trend of the Century. 

Mabig, H. W.—Life of the Spirit. 

Situ, Goldwin—United Kingdom, a Political History. 
(2 vols.) 

UNDERWOOD, L. M.—Molds, Mildews and Mushrooms. 

Youne, E. R.—Winter Adventures in the Great Lone 
Land. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—I'or convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.19 a. m., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
Westtown Station or West Chester, Phone 85. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 








Diep, at Flushing, Ohio, on the fifth of Eleventh Mo, 
1899, in the twenty-seventh year of her age, EpirH Cov- 
ROW, wife of James W. Edgerton of Newtown Square, Pa, 
and daughter of Thomas and Mary Conrow. During the 
early part of her illness, which was of several month 
duration, this dear young Friend passed through moth 
conflict of spirit, and through mercy, was enabled to & 
perience a hope of acceptance with her Father in heavel. 
As her strength gradually failed she was favored wit 
much inward peace, and manifested a sweet and quit 
resignation, at one time saying, “If it is the Lord’s willl 
will get well; if not it will be otherwise.” Her suffering 
at times was great and was borne without a murmuf. 
Near the close she exhorted those about her to “ prepare 
for death; it is what we must all come to.” She had et 
deared herself to a large circle of relatives and friends, 
who, while mourning her early removal, have the consoling 
belief that, through adorable mercy, she has been per- 
mitted to enter that land whose inhabitants can never 
say “I am sick,” and of whom it is declared, “They shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more; neither shall the 
sun light on them nor any heat. For the Lamb which 
in the midst of the throne, shall feed them, and shall lead 
them unto living fountains of water; and God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes.” 
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WILLIAM 4H, PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 
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